and willingly travelled with a tame Alexandrine parakeet
called Lorim, there were two goldfish that were die bane
of her existence. Not only did John insist upon their also
travelling everywhere in a specially constructed zinc case,
but she felt strongly that they must have unlimited exercise
and insisted on their taking it in the bath, where Ladye
complained of subsequently finding ants' eggs and less
pleasant reminders of their activities.
I shall say more, later, of the animals she owned and
loved; they were so much a part of her life, up to the very
end, that they cannot be passed over briefly - but this
particular digression seems to have carried me an unduly
long way from Watergate Bay in 1915.
We all spent the following winter in London, and in
common with other Londoners we gaped at the Zeppelins
and later at the aeroplanes that passed over our heads. John
was by then anxious to undertake some active war-work,
but she was quite seriously ill for a time and when she re-
covered it was to nurse me through pneumonic tonsilitis
and to realize that Ladye (was she perhaps subconsciously
aware of the impending separation?) was surprisingly in-
sistent that she would not be left alone. In view of the
lingering aftermath of her accident John would not insist
and she confined her war activities to visiting the wounded
in St. Thomas' Hospital and serving in a canteen. Neither
of them, as it happened, had any close fiiend or relation
involved in the struggle, and they had therefore no deep
personal anxiety.
On three occasions, during that winter and in early spring,
John and I went out of London together for a few days. In
kte November she took me down to Malvern and I saw the
White Cottage for the first time. Soon afterwards we spent
some days together at the Wellington Hotel in Tunbridge
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